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turned from the war put it bluntly, though without marshalling his
facts.
"You," he said to me, "must surely belong to the Intelligence
Service, otherwise you wouldn't disturb us with your accursed
stories." My last connections with the Intelligence Service had been
in reading Mr. Phillips Oppenheim's hooks when I was as yet of the
age and temperament to look for that sort of thrill. But the remark
was unpleasant in the bar a little below the Place (hi Tori re, where
sat a few German soldiers who, even if they didn't understand
French, must surely have heard those two words before. The
Germans went on drinking in peace, and I stopped talking of broken
pledges and the Royal Navy. For among other matters I had been
holding forth on the Navy and saying that as long as there was a
Navy the Germans couldn't conquer the British Umpire; and even
if they landed in England the war wouldn't he finished. That had
upset the serenity of the newly defeated. So 1 took counsel with
myself and dropped England and concentrated on the Germans; to
discredit them with the French. My first harmless little story was
partially true. The second story was entirely true.
The bulk of the Germans were no longer in Paris. The troops
had been withdrawn to the outskirts and were stationed in what is
called La Region Parisicnnc. Actually there was but one division left
in Paris, and the staff and supplies and so on. But for a German
soldier it was strictly forbidden to enter the town without a special
pass; such a pass was very difficult to obtain. There were many
rumours afoot why the German troops had been withdrawn. The
Germans themselves said it was on account of venereal disease the
soldiers had picked up in Paris, and because there were too many
temptations for the simple and decent Fritz. As the Kihrcr had
promised that every German soldier would see Paris, they came from
every part of France in groups, like Cook's tourists in days that now
seemed like a fairy-tale, and with guides, under the command of their
officers, visited the town, but such groups had to be outside Paris
by seven in the evening. These conducted tours invariably ended
up at the Sacre-Coeur and then, with rare exceptions, the soldiers
fell out for refreshments, which gave them an hour or so to get
drunk and search for venereal disease.
It was between four and five in the afternoon that the pubs on the
Butte were full offeldgrau uniforms. I never missed that hour at
Joes and so I came to know quite a few of the guides. One of them
one day complained that he had lost an hour or so because two of the
lorries that brought the soldiers had broken down, fn the different
little pubs I visited on Montmartre, and where I knew most of the